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YUGOSLAVIA’S  NEW  CONSTITUTION0 


T,  new  Constitution  of  the  Federal 
People’s  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  reflects  and  formalizes  the  achieve¬ 
ments  in  democracy  and  self-government  won  by  the  peoples  of  the 
country  during  the  War  of  Liberation,  and  confirms  those  achieve¬ 
ments  as  the  principles  underlying  the  basic  law  of  the  land. 

A  proposed  draft  was  published  and  widely  circulated  in  the 
country  on  Dec.  1,  1945,  by  a  special  Ministry  of  the  Constitution. 
Throughout  Yugoslavia  during  the  next  two  months  citizens  and 
organizations  —  cultural,  civic,  labor,  etc.  —  met  and  studied  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  draft,  and  submitted  proposed  amendments.  As  finally 
adopted  on  Jan.  31,  1946,  the  Constitution  included  many  of  the 
changes  so  offered. 

In  the  main  the  Constitution  is  an  embodiment  of  the  principles 
established  during  the  war  and  first  given  expression  in  the  laws  on 
agrarian  reform,  citizenship,  freedom  of  the  press,  etc.,  proclaimed 
at  the  first  two  sessions  of  AVNOJ  (Anti-Fascist  Council  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia)  in  1942  and  1943,  and  by  the  provisional  parliament  in 
August,  1945.  These  laws,  it  is  stipulated,  must  be  brought  into 
strict  legal  conformity  with  the  new  Constitution  within  six  months 
after  the  Constitution’s  adoption  —  by  Aug.  1,  1946.  The  Constitu¬ 
tion,  consisting  in  large  measure  of  an  enunciation  of  principles, 
leaves  large  areas  open  for  future  implementation  and  development. 

....  .  '  > 

Three  Basic  Principles 

The  Constitution’s  main  underlying  principles  —  reflecting  the  great 
basic  achievements  of  the  liberation  struggle  —  are  three.  The  first 

*  There  is  as  yet  no  “authorized  English  translation”  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  Federal  People’s  Republic  of  Yugoslavia.  This  pamphlet  is  based  on 
the  original  Yugoslav  version  of  the  document. 
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concerns  a  change  in  authority:  Yugoslavia  now  has  a  government  of 
the  people.  The  second  relates  to  a  change  in  the  socio-economic 
structure,  and  the  third  to  a  change  in  the  relationships  between  the 
various  nationalities  comprising  Yugoslavia.  Everything  else  in  the 
Constitution,  such  as  the  rights  of  citizens,  organization  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  courts,  etc.,  is  derived  from  these  three  fundamental 
achievements. 

Paragraph  Six  of  the  Constitution  says  that  in  the  Federal  People’s 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia  all  authority  comes  from  the  people  and 
belongs  to  the  people.  One  can  find  a  similar  paragraph  in  many 
constitutions,  but  in  the  Yugoslav  Constitution  the  entire  content  is 
devoted  to  fulfilling  this  pledge.  The  changes  which  have  made  pos¬ 
sible  this  people’s  authority  are  deep.  It  is  not  merely  the  govern¬ 
ment  structure,  or  the  administrative  machinery  or  the  basis  for  power, 
which  have  been  altered;  a  change  has  been  made  in  the  very  roots 
of  the  system  —  a  revolutionary  change  encompassing  all  the  com¬ 
mand  positions.  Instead  of  the  old  dominating  big  Serbian  clique 
which  in  alliance  with  the  reactionary  groups  of  Croatia,  Slovenia  and 
others  ruled  Yugoslavia  for  the  preceding  22  years,  the  peoples  of 
Yugoslavia  have  now  taken  power  into  their  own  hands.  This  means 
all  the  people  of  Yugoslavia,  a  great  majority  of  whom  are  working 
people  in  town  and  village. 

The  authority  of  the  people  is  safeguarded  in  concrete  ways  by 
the  Constitution.  One  example  is  the  election  laws,  which  guarantee 
direct  and  secret  ballots.  Those  elected  are  responsible  to  their  elec¬ 
tors  and  may  be  recalled  from  office  if  they  do  not  act  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  the  people.  Another  guarantee  obliges  the  various 
state  organs  to  protect  the  working  people  and  help  them  defend 
themselves  against  economic  exploitation.  The  democratic  rights  of 
the  people  are  further  confirmed  through  a  clause  stating  that  no  one 
can  have  special  privilege  because  of  birth,  economic  status,  etc. 

In  general,  the  Constitution  obliges  all  organs  of  state  adminis¬ 
tration  to  follow  the  will  of  the  people  in  the  solution  of  problems,  so 
that  the  citizens  participate  in  the  settlement  of  all  current  issues. 
It  was  not  by  accident  that  new  Yugoslavia  called  itself  a  Federal 
People’s  Republic.  It  is  a  people’s  state  in  the  real  sense  that  for 
the  first  time  in  the  countiy’s  history  the  people  themselves  decide 
what  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  great  majority. 
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Change  in  Economic  Structure 

The  new  socio-economic  structure  of  Yugoslavia  is  closely  connected 
with  this  basic  change.  There  are  three  main  divisions  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  structure:  state  enterprise,  cooperative  enterprise,  and  private 
capitalistic  enterprise,  representing  the  three  main  forms  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  Yugoslav  economy.  State  enterprise  has  the  main  role  in 
the  country’s  new  economy;  this  is  understandable  in  a  people’s  state. 
Another  reason  for  its  importance  is  that  state  holdings  have  increased 
considerably  through  the  confiscation  of  property  of  the  enemy  and 
the  collaborationists.  It  is  the  economic  mainstay  for  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  in  their  struggle  for  social  progress.  In  addition  it 
permits  efficacious  control  by  the  state  of  the  whole  economy.  Finally, 
it  makes  possible  the  development  of  a  general  program  of  planned 
economy. 

Cooperative  enterprise  has  an  important  role  in  such  a  set-up  but 
there  is  no  illusion  here  of  a  cooperative  state.  In  reality,  cooperative 
enterprise  can  exist  only  if  it  can  rely  on  state  economy  for  support 
whenever  necessary.  Without  powerful  help  from  the  state,  coopera¬ 
tive  enterprises  would  again  be  the  victims  of  strong  financial  groups, 
as  they  were  before,  and  would  lose  all  real  significance  in  the  coun¬ 
try’s  fife. 

Private  enterprise  remains  an  important  section  of  economic  fife. 
In  certain  ways,  the  People’s  Republic  has  control  over  it  because  it 
functions  within  the  framework  of  a  general  plan,  but  otherwise  it  is 
permitted  generally  to  develop  in  its  normal  course.  However,  it  is 
clearly  understood  that  private  enterprise  may  not  be  used  in  any  way 
harmful  to  the  community.  Private  property  may  be  restricted  or 
expropriated  if  the  public  interest  so  demands,  but  only  on  the  basis 
of  law  and  with  reimbursement. 

The  state  gives  direction  to  the  country’s  entire  economy  by  a 
plan  which  includes  all  three  kinds  of  enterprise.  International  trade 
is  under  authority  of  the  federal  government. 

Land  Ownership 

The  draft  proclaims  that  the  land  belongs  to  those  who  work  it  and 
forbids  the  existence  of  large  landed  estates.  This  principle  is  simply 
stated  in  the  draft;  it  is  worked  out  in  detail  in  the  agrarian  reform 
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and  settlement  law  of  August  23,  1945.  Lands  which  come  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  law  and  on  which  settlements  will  be  made 
are:  large  landed  estates  with  over  25-35  hectares  of  arable  land  (the 
maximum  varies  from  place  to  place  as  conditions  are  not  the  same 
everywhere);  lands  which  belonged  to  banks,  joint  stock  companies 
and  similar  associations;  lands  which  were  owned  by  churches  and 
monasteries  (except  for  ten  hectares  which  each  of  them  can  retain; 
those  having  historic  or  other  special  significance  can  be  left  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  30  hectares).  People  who  do  not  work  the  land  can  retain 
only  3  to  5  hectares;  the  rest  of  their  holdings  will  be  made  available 
for  settlement  purposes.  Also  available  for  settlement  will  be:  lands 
left  without  owner  or  heir  as  a  result  of  the  war;  land  belonging  to 
citizens  of  the  German  Reich;  lands  of  the  collaborationists  and  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  people;  and  finally,  lands  which  the  state  takes  from  its 
own  property. 

Priorities  for  receiving  land  are  held  by  soldiers  of  the  National 
Liberation  struggle,  the  disabled,  and  by  families  and  orphans  of  the 
victims  of  the  war  or  of  fascist  terrorism.  Land  is  given  to  agricul¬ 
tural  workers  who  have  no  land  or  an  insufficient  amount,  and  to 
persons  belonging  to  the  above-mentioned  categories  even  if  they  are 
not  farmers  provided  they  accept  the  responsibility  of  farming  the 
land.  According  to  regulations,  not  more  than  eight  to  twelve  hec¬ 
tares  will  be  given  each  holder,  aside  from  those  exceptions  stated  in 
the  law.  Yugoslavia  will  remain  a  country  of  small  and  medium  land 
holdings. 

The  land  is  given  to  individuals,  but  at  the  request  of  several 
individuals  it  can  be  given  to  groups  as  common  cooperative  property. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  the  land  passed  immediately  to  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  those  to  whom  it  was  given,  and  that  the  ownership  was 
entered  in  records.  Thus  the  authorities  could  prevent  speculation 
and  blackmail  such  as  occurred  in  old  Yugoslavia  when  land  owner¬ 
ship  was  not  recorded  and  many  abuses  resulted.  Another  very 
important  section  of  this  law  provides  for  the  settlement  on  common 
land  of  schools,  workshops,  etc.,  for  war  orphans. 

These  provisions  concerning  the  social  and  economic  structure  of 
land  division,  unusual  in  constitutions,  were  included  because  they 
are  considered  a  powerful  defense  for  the  achievements  of  the  people. 
The  Constitution  seeks  to  make  it  impossible  for  a  strong  anti-demo- 
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cratic  financial  group  to  seize  power  through  economic  pressure. 

Property  inheritance  rights  are  fully  safeguarded  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  the  State  gives  full  legal  protection  to  minors  (those 
under  18). 

State  and  Federal  Relationships 

Equality  of  the  peoples  of  Yugoslavia,  assured  by  the  building  of  a 
common  state  on  federal  principles  as  decided  at  the  2nd  session  of 
AVNOJ  on  May  29,  1943,  is  another  great  feature.  The  Constitution 
guarantees  complete  independence  to  all  the  peoples  in  settling  all 
questions  which  are  not  of  common  national  interest.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  the  Constitution  enumerates  all  the  areas  which  are  within  the 
competence  of  the  federal  authorities  and  precisely  divides  the  scope 
of  the  federal  government  from  that  of  the  different  state  republics. 
This  specific  delineation  of  areas  of  jurisdiction  is  a  special  guarantee 
of  independence  for  the  states. 

According  to  Paragraph  44,  the  following  are  within  the  authority 
of  the  federal  government:  all  questions  of  international  relations, 
including  international  trade;  national  defense,  communications,  post, 
telegraph,  radio;  questions  concerned  with  putting  the  Constitution 
into  effect  and  with  putting  the  various  state  constitutions  into  accord 
with  the  federal  one;  acceptance  into  the  state  of  new  republics, 
autonomous  provinces,  or  regions;  settlement  of  boundaries;  and  dis¬ 
putes  among  the  republics.  Under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
government  also  comes  action  on  such  legislation  as  civil  and  criminal, 
while  labor  and  social  laws,  etc.,  are  enacted  by  the  separate  republics 
in  conformity  with  principles  set  forth  by  the  National  Assembly. 

Also  under  authority  of  the  central  government  are  relations 
between  citizens  of  a  general  nature,  i.e.,  citizenship,  immigration, 
amnesty,  provision  for  invalids,  etc.  Finally,  questions  regarding  the 
monetary  and  credit  system,  budget,  income,  and  all  similar  fiscal  and 
financial  matters,  are  also  under  federal  jurisdiction.  Everything  that 
is  not  mentioned  in  Paragraph  44  comes  under  jurisdiction  of  the 
state  governments. 

Despite  the  considerable  autonomy  given  the  various  republics, 
the  Constitution  follows  the  principle  that  Yugoslavia  is  a  single  state 
entity,  a  united  community  of  the  peoples  of  Yugoslavia,  and  pro¬ 
claims  the  country  one  economic  unit  with  internal  customs  prohib- 
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ited.  Acts  that  are  legal  according  to  the  law  of  the  state  which 
enacted  them  are  also  legal  in  all  of  the  country’s  member  republics. 
The  Constitution  proclaims  a  united  federal  citizenship  in  addition  to 
the  citizenship  of  the  various  states,  so  that  each  citizen  of  a  state  is 
at  the  same  time  a  citizen  of  Yugoslavia.  The  question  of  citizenship 
is  regulated  in  the  new  federal  law  of  August  23,  1945.  Under  this 
new  statute,  in  addition  to  the  old  ways  of  becoming  a  citizen  —  by 
birth,  descent,  or  naturalization  —  there  is  a  new  way:  by  international 
agreement.  This  change  was  made  to  expedite  quick  citizenship  for 
those  people  in  the  border  sections  which  will  be  returned  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  through  international  agreement.  Citizenship  is  also  made  much 
easier  to  attain  for  persons  who  lost  it  but  are  of  Yugoslav  descent. 
This  concerns  especially  Yugoslav  emigrants  who,  should  they  return, 
would  fill  in  some  of  the  gaps  in  Yugoslavia’s  population  caused  by 
the  very  heavy  war  casualties. 

Gains  for  Women 

Another  new  regulation  is  that  marriage  is  no  longer  an  automatic 
basis  either  for  the  attainment  or  the  loss  of  citizenship.  This  reflects 
the  great  social  advances  women  made  during  the  war,  placing  them 
on  an  equal  footing  with  men.  Under  Paragraph  26,  the  old  concept 
of  the  illegitimate  child  was  also  taken  from  the  statute  books.  The 
new  Constitution  gives  these  children  complete  equality  with  legiti¬ 
mate  children;  the  term  "‘illegitimate  child”  is  forever  removed  from 
Yugoslav  legal  terminology. 

One  special  means  of  attaining  citizenship  was  through  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  national  liberation  struggle.  Some  ways  by  which  citizen¬ 
ship  may  be  lost  are:  absence  from  the  country,  loss  of  citizenship  as 
a  punitive  measure,  personal  renouncement  of  citizenship,  agreement 
by  the  state  to  withdraw  citizenship,  and  by  international  agreement. 
Particularly  to  be  noted  is  the  provision  for  depriving  Yugoslavs  of 
German,  Hungarian,  Italian  or  other  former  enemy-nation  origin  of 
citizenship  in  cases  where  these  persons,  during  the  war,  failed, 
through  disloyal  actions,  to  fulfil  their  duties  as  Yugoslav  citizens. 

Section  5  deals  with  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  complete  equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law  is  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  outset.  Privileges  because  of  birth,  inherited  status,  or 
degree  of  education  do  not  exist.  Any  act  based  on  the  presumption 
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of  such  privileges  is  invalid  and  punishable.  In  accordance  with 
earlier  laws  about  electoral  lists  and  the  election  of  people’s  repre¬ 
sentatives,  the  Constitution  regulates  the  right  to  vote  and  the  right 
to  be  elected  to  office.  The  principle  is  established  that  all  citizens, 
regardless  of  nationality,  race,  faith  or  degree  of  education,  who  have 
passed  18  years  of  age,  have  the  right  to  vote  and  to  be  elected  to  all 
organs  of  the  state  authority.  Those  who '  fought  in  the  Yugoslav 
army  and  who  were  not  18  can  also  vote  under  the  principle  that  if 
they  were  old  enough  to  bear  arms  for  the  state,  they  are  old  enough 
to  voice  their  opinion  regarding  its  activities.  Members  of  the  army 
have  the  same  voting  privileges  as  all  other  citizens.  The  franchise 
is  universal,  equal  and  direct  and  is  executed  by  secret  ballot.  Those 
not  enjoying  the  right  to  vote  are  persons  under  guardianship  (those 
not  mentally  fit,  etc.),  those  who  lose  the  right  by  court  order  and 
those  who  lose  the  right  on  the  basis  of  federal  law.  This  provision 
refers  in  the  main  to  the  collaborationists,  but  their  number  at  the 
time  of  the  last  election  (November,  1945)  was  hardly  200,000, 
about  3%  of  the  electorate.  The  difference  between  this  new  law  and 
the  old  reactionary  one  is  tremendous.  In  the  first  place  the  elections 
are  secret;  in  old  Yugoslavia  they  were  open.  Then,  the  age  limit  was 
moved  down  to  18  and  the  right  to  vote  has  been  given  to  citizens 
who  are  in  the  army.  But  the  most  important  gain  of  all  in  this 
respect  is  the  right  of  the  women  of  Yugoslavia,  who  before  the  war 
were  suppressed  in  every  way,  to  vote.  They  earned  the  right  to  be 
fully  equal  with  men  by  their  heroic  participation  in  the  national 
liberation  struggle.  Their  equality  is  emphasized  in  the  Constitution, 
which  proclaims  that  women  have  the  same  rights  as  men  in  all  phases 
of  social,  political  and  economic  life.  Special  care  is  given  mothers 
through  the  regulation  that  pregnant  women  are  guaranteed  leave 
with  pay  before  and  after  the  birth  of  a  child,  and  through  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  nurseries  and  maternity  hospitals. 

Freedom  of  Faith 

The  Constitution  enunciates  the  principle  of  the  separation  of  church 
and  state,  and  guarantees  freedom  of  faith  and  conscience.  Marriage 
and  the  family  are  under  the  special  protection  of  the  state.  Marriage 
and  divorce  are  under  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  state,  but  after  a 
state  marriage  a  couple  may  also  be  married  in  church. 
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Freedom  of  the  press,  speech,  assembly  and  demonstration  are 
guaranteed.  These  freedoms  are  especially  covered  in  two  laws:  the 
first  is  the  law  of  the  press,  proclaiming  that  every  lawful  citizen  can 
print  newspapers,  books,  etc.,  without  any  special  permission,  by 
simply  filing  notice  with  the  authorities.  There  are  certain  limitations 
regarding  fascist  or  pro-fascist  elements,  to  which  the  law  forbids  any 
activity  in  the  press.  In  accordance  with  the  principle  that  demo¬ 
cratic  freedoms  in  Yugoslavia  cannot  be  abused  to  include  freedom 
for  the  destructive  work  of  fascist  elements,  the  law  does  not  permit 
such  people  to  have  their  own  newspapers,  nor  does  it  permit  them 
to  write  things  that  will  incite  national  religious  hatreds.  Saboteurs 
are  forbidden  to  incite  sabotage  through  the  written  word,  and  writ¬ 
ings  recommending  forcible  change  of  the  state  organization  are  also 
forbidden.  Slander  of  top  state  organs  is  prohibited  as  the  spreading 
of  alarmist  news.  These  limits  are  in  full  accordance  with  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  meaning  of  a  people’s  democracy,  which  holds  it  would  not  serve 
democracy  to  give  fascists  and  their  supporters  the  right  to  fight 
democracy  and  liberty  in  the  name  of  democracy  and  on  the  basis  of 
democratic  laws.  The  law  also  forbids  writing  against  friendly  lands 
in  such  a  way  as  to  endanger  Yugoslavia’s  peaceful  foreign  policy.  It 
is  also  prohibited  to  publish  anything  financed  from  abroad,  since  it 
is  clear  that  such  writing  can  express  not  Yugoslav  policy,  but  only 
the  policy  of  those  financing  it.  The  creation  of  a  new  fifth  column 
would  be  abetted  if  such  articles  were  permitted.  Also  interesting  is 
the  regulation  which  requires  newspapers  to  print  corrections.  If  a 
person  is  offended  by  some  statement  in  a  newspaper,  he  can  send  a 
correction  which  the  paper  must  print,  but  the  correction  must  not 
be  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  original  statement.  The  entry  and 
distribution  of  foreign  papers  is  unhampered  except  for  newspapers 
from  abroad  which  are  printed  in  the  languages  of  the  peoples  of 
Yugoslavia;  in  such  cases  permission  must  be  obtained. 

Another  law  establishes  the  right  of  assembly.  The  first  part  of 
the  law  proclaims  complete  freedom  for  establishing  new  political 
parties  or  reviving  old  ones.  The  only  stipulation  is  that  fifty  electors 
must  propose  a  state  party  and  100  electors  must  propose  a  federal 
party.  Other  associations  can  be  established  in  the  same  way  by  fil¬ 
ing  notice  with  the  national  authorities.  The  only  legal  limitation  is 
that  parties  and  organizations  must  not  be  of  a  fascist  or  pro-fascist 
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character,  and  must  not  serve  to  incite  religious,  national  or  racial 
disunity  or  hate.  Meetings  and  demonstrations  can  be  freely  held 
provided  only  that  previous  announcement  is  filed  with  the  authori¬ 
ties.  The  only  limit  in  this  connection  is  that  the  authorities  can 
forbid  a  meeting  if  it  is  considered  a  danger  to  public  peace  and 
order. 

All  Must  Work 

The  Constitution  further  provides  special  guarantees  in  connection 
with  habeas  corpus  and  the  inviolability  of  the  private  dwelling  and 
the  mails.  It  enunciates  the  general  principle  that  everyone  must 
work,  with  the  slogan  that  those  who  contribute  nothing  to  the  com¬ 
munity  can  expect  nothing  from  it.  It  establishes  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  take  care  of  disabled  veterans,  and  to  rehabilitate  them  for 
work,  and  also  to  take  care  of  war  orphans.  The  state  must  guard  the 
public  health  and  attend  to  raising  the  degree  of  culture  and  educa¬ 
tion.  Schools  are  free  and  are  open  to  everyone.  They  are  separate 
from  the  church.  Yugoslavia  gives  refuge  to  foreign  citizens  who  are 
persecuted  because  of  their  fight  for  democracy,  their  fight  for  the 
rights  of  the  working  people  or  their  fight  for  the  freedom  of  cultural 
and  scientific  work. 

Every  citizen  has  the  right  of  petition  and  complaint  and  the 
right  of  a  legal  suit  against  the  state  and  its  organs  for  damages. 
Military  duties  are  universal,  and  everyone  is  obliged  to  pay  taxes 
according  to  his  economic  standing.  Section  five  ends  with  Paragraph 
3  which  forbids  the  abuse  of  citizenship  rights  in  ways  aimed  at 
changing  the  state  organization  forcibly  or  endangering  the  freedom 
of  the  people. 

One  feature  of  the  new  Yugoslav  Constitution  to  be  specially  noted 
is  that  it  provides  for  no  separation  of  power  as  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches.  The  administrative  power,  like  the  legisla¬ 
tive,  rests  in  the  National  Assembly  —  that  is  to  say,  in  the  hands  of 
representatives  chosen  directly  by  the  people.  As  the  main  federal 
organ  of  authority,  the  National  Assembly,  depository  of  the  people’s 
sovereignty  and  the  state  sovereignty,  executes  all  the  rights  that  are 
within  the  competence  of  the  federal  state  and  that  are  not  given  to 
the  Presidium  or  the  Cabinet.  It  is  the  only  body  which  has  legisla¬ 
tive  power  on  federal  questions.  It  is  elected  every  four  years  and 
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consists  of  two  houses  —  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  House  of  Nationalities.  The  first  is  elected  by  all  the  citizens  of 
Yugoslavia,  with  each  member  representing  50,000  voters.  Members 
of  the  House  of  Nationalities  are  elected  separately  by  the  several 
republics.  Each  republic  elects  thirty  representatives,  each  autono¬ 
mous  province  elects  20  representatives,  and  each  autonomous  region 
elects  15. 

Both  houses  are  equal  and  have  equal  rights.  A  person  cannot  be 
a  member  of  both  houses.  Sessions  are  held  separately  except  in 
cases  stated  in  the  law  or  when  both  houses  decide  to  hold  a  joint 
session.  At  a  joint  session,  a  majority  of  members  is  necessary  for  a 
quorum.  The  sessions  are  regular  and  extraordinary.  The  regular 
sessions  begin  on  the  15th  of  April  and  the  15th  of  October,  while 
extraordinary  sessions  can  be  convened  at  the  request  of  the  Presid¬ 
ium,  at  the  request  of  the  Assembly  of  one  republic,  or  when  one 
third  of  the  representatives  of  one  of  the  federal  houses  requests  it. 

Must  Agree  on  Bills 

A  bill  can  be  proposed  by  either  house  and  must  be  passed  by  both 
houses,  by  a  majority.  If  one  of  the  houses  proposes  changes  or  addi¬ 
tions  to  a  new  law,  the  law  then  goes  back  to  the  house  from  which 
it  came  for  concurrence.  If  the  house  in  which  the  bill  originated 
does  not  agree  to  the  changes  proposed  by  the  second  house,  the  bill 
is  submitted  to  the  Coordinating  Committee,  which  is  composed  of 
an  equal  number  of  members  from  each  house.  If  agreement  is  not 
reached  in  the  Coordinating  Committee,  or  one  of  the  houses  does  not 
agree  with  the  decision  of  the  Coordinating  Committee,  then  the 
whole  question  must  be  referred  again  to  both  houses  in  the  original 
order.  If  no  agreement  is  reached  by  this  time,  then  the  National 
Assembly  is  dissolved  and  another  election  must  be  held. 

Laws  are  published  in  all  the  languages  of  the  peoples  of 
Yugoslavia. 

The  Assembly  can  refer  specific  questions  to  special  committees. 
It  can  do  research  on  any  question  and  all  the  state  organs  are 
obliged  to  cooperate.  All  the  representatives  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
immunity  and  cannot  be  arrested,  nor  can  an  investigation  be  started 
concerning  them  without  the  approval  of  the  National  Assembly. 
Notice  of  the  election  of  a  new  Assembly  must  be  given  before  the 
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term  of  office  of  the  existing  Assembly  is  over.  Elections  may  not  be 
held  earlier  than  two  months  or  later  than  three  months  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  Assembly.  Changes  and  additions  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  can  be  made  by  the  Assembly  only  upon  the  proposal  of  the 
Cabinet,  or  of  one  third  of  the  representatives  of  one  of  the  houses. 
Before  such  an  amendment  can  come  before  the  National  Assembly, 
it  must  be  accepted  for  consideration  by  a  simple  majority  vote  in 
each  house.  It  can  be  passed  only  by  an  absolute  majority  vote  in 
both  chambers. 


The  Presidium 

The  Presidium  is  elected  during  the  joint  session  of  both  houses.  It 
consists  of  the  president,  six  vice-presidents,  two  secretaries,  and  at 
the  most  thirty  other  members.  The  Presidium  convenes  and  adjourns 
the  National  Assembly  and  fixes  the  election  dates,  decides  whether 
or  not  laws  agree  with  the  Constitution  and  gives  binding  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  federal  laws,  and  promulgates  the  laws.  It  also  has  the  right 
to  grant  amnesty,  to  ratify  international  treaties,  to  appoint  representa¬ 
tives  abroad,  to  accept  credentials  and  letters  of  recall,  to  distribute 
decorations,  to  appoint  special  committees  within  the  Cabinet,  to  hold 
referenda  upon  decision  of  the  National  Assembly  or  at  the  proposal 
of  the  Cabinet.  Finally,  when  the  National  Assembly  is  not  in  session, 
it  carries  out  some  of  its  duties  such  as  declaring  war,  ordering  mobili¬ 
zation,  appointing  ministers  and  their  substitutes,  etc.  The  Presidium 
is  responsible  to  the  National  Assembly,  which  can  recall  members 
singly  or  in  toto  and  elect  others  to  serve  out  the  unexpired  terms  of 
those  recalled.  When  the  National  Assembly  is  dissolved,  the  Pre¬ 
sidium  carries  on  its  duties  until  the  first  session  of  the  new  Assembly. 

The  executive  and  the  administrative  powers  of  the  federal  repub¬ 
lic  are  carried  out  by  the  federal  government  (Cabinet) .  The  Cabinet 
is  appointed  and  dissolved  by  the  National  Assembly  in  joint  session 
of  both  houses.  It  is  responsible  to  the  National  Assembly.  The 
Cabinet  consists  of  the  president;  the  vice-presidents;  the  six  Federal 
Ministers:  foreign,  national  defense,  communications,  post,  maritime 
affairs  and  foreign  trade;  the  nine  Federal  Republics  Ministers: 
finance,  interior,  industry,  mines,  trade  and  supply,  agriculture  and 
forests,  labor,  construction,  and  justice;  the  president  of  the  Federal 
Planning  Commission  (which  makes  the  economic  plans),  the  presi¬ 
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dent  of  the  Federal  Control  Commission;  the  presidents  of  the  special 
committees  for  health,  education  and,  finally,  the  ministers  without 
portfolio.  Ministers  are  held  criminally  responsible  if  they  break  the 
law  while  in  office,  even  if  the  law  in  question  does  not  entail  criminal 
responsibility.  The  Federal  Ministries  handle  the  branches  of  admin¬ 
istration  which  are  allotted  to  them  directly  for  all  of  Yugoslavia.  The 
Federal  Ministries  of  the  Cabinet  can  appoint  plenipotentiary  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  the  Cabinets  of  the  state  republics  for  the  purpose 
of  executing  their  functions  in  the  various  republics.  The  Federal 
Republic  Ministries  operate  indirectly  through  the  corresponding 
ministries  of  the  republics.  The  Federal  Republic  Ministries  can  exe¬ 
cute  directly  only  specific  functions  connected  with  enterprises  which 
have  been  proclaimed  to  be  of  national  significance  by  the  Presidium. 
(The  Cabinet  can  assign  some  of  the  functions  of  the  economic  and 
national  defense  branches  to  special  committees  of  the  Ministry. ) 

Each  Republic  has  its  own  National  Assembly  which  is  the  highest 
organ  of  state  authority  in  the  republic.  The  Republic  Assemblies 
have  legislative  powers  and  have  all  the  duties  and  functions  of 
Republic  authority  that  are  not  given  to  the  Presidium  of  the  Republic 
National  Assembly  or  to  the  Republic  Cabinet.  The  Republic  Assem¬ 
bly  elects  the  Presidium  of  the  Republic  National  Assembly  and 
appoints  the  Cabinet  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Republic.  The  Republic  National  Assembly  is  elected  for  four  years. 
In  Paragraph  2  of  the  Federal  Constitution  the  present  republics 
are  listed  as  follows:  Serbia,  Croatia,  Slovenia,  Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
Macedonia  and  Montenegro. 

The  highest  executive  and  administrative  organ  of  the  individual 
Republics  is  the  Cabinet  of  the  Republic.  The  ministries  can  be 
Federal  Republic  or  Republic  ministries.  The  Federal  Republic  min¬ 
istries,  in  addition  to  their  own  functions,  perform  the  work  of  the 
Federal  Republic  ministries  in  the  Federal  Cabinet,  on  the  basis  of 
their  rules  and  directives.  According  to  the  laws  of  the  Republics, 
new  ministries  can  be  created  and  old  ones  discarded. 

The  Constitution  of  the  competent  Republic  prescribes  the  rights 
and  the  scope  of  authority  of  the  autonomous  provinces  and  regions. 
The  highest  organ  of  state  authority  in  an  autonomous  province  is  the 
National  Assembly  of  the  autonomous  province,  which  is  elected  for 
four  years.  It  makes  the  Statute  which  is  the  Constitution  for  the 
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autonomous  province.  The  National  Assembly  of  the  autonomous 
province  elects  its  executive  and  administrative  organ,  called  the  Main 
Executive  Committee  of  the  autonomous  province.  The  case  of  the 
autonomous  regions  is  similar.  The  highest  organ  of  state  authority 
there  is  the  Regional  People’s  Committee,  which  is  elected  for  three 
years.  It  makes  the  Statute  which  is  the  Constitution  for  the  region 
and  elects  the  Regional  Committee  which  is  the  main  executive  and 
administrative  organ  for  the  autonomous  region. 

The  Federal  Constitution  mentions  one  autonomous  province,  Voy- 
vodina,  and  one  autonomous  region,  Kossovo-Metohija.  Both  are  part 
of  the  Republic  of  Serbia.  Republics,  autonomous  provinces  and 
autonomous  regions  are  divided  into  administrative  units  —  regions, 
counties,  districts,  towns  and  villages.  At  the  top  of  each  unit  is  a 
People’s  Committee.  Each  one  controls  the  work  of  subordinate 
administrative  organs,  is  responsible  for  economic  and  cultural  wel¬ 
fare,  maintenance  of  public  order,  and  must  uphold  the  laws  and 
make  the  budgets.  Within  the  frame  of  their  competence,  they  make 
rules  on  the  basis  of  existing  laws  and  constitutions.  In  the  Federal 
Constitution,  it  is  specifically  stated  that  it  is  their  duty  to  rely  on  the 
initiative  and  participation  of  the  working  people  in  the  execution  of 
their  duties,  with  cooperation  between  the  people  and  the  administra¬ 
tive  organs  specially  stressed. 

The  Committees  are  elected  by  the  citizens  of  the  small  towns 
and  villages  for  two  years;  in  larger  towns,  districts  and  counties,  for 
three  years.  The  executive  and  administrative  organ  of  the  Commit¬ 
tees  is  the  Executive  People’s  Committee,  which  is  elected  by  the 
assembly  of  the  Committee.  In  the  small  villages  the  Executive 
Committee  consists  only  of  the  president  and  secretary,  while  in  other 
Committees  there  are  the  president,  vice-president,  secretary  and  a 
number  of  members.  The  local  People’s  Committees  must  call  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  electors,  to  whom  they  are  responsible,  at  stated  intervals. 
The  Executive  Committees  are  subordinate  to  the  People’s  Commit¬ 
tees  and  to  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  People’s  Committee  of 
the  next  higher  administrative  unit  —  which  unit  can  cancel  or  change 
their  decisions. 
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The  Judiciary 

Section  13  of  the  Federal  Constitution  contains  the  main  principles  of 
the  judiciary  system,  which  is  worked  out  in  detail  in  the  Law  of 
Regulation  of  the  National  Courts.  In  this  law,  the  main  objectives 
of  the  people’s  courts  are  described: 

1.  Protection  of  the  democratic  achievements  of  the  national  lib¬ 
eration  struggle,  protection  of  interests  covered  by  law,  protection  of 
bodies  or  organizations  of  public  or  private  character,  protection  of 
individual  and  property  rights  and  of  the  interests  of  the  citizens  of 
Yugoslavia. 

2.  Securing  strict  compliance  with  laws  and  rules  having  legal 
power  on  the  part  of  all  enterprises,  organizations,  official  and  private 
persons. 

3.  Education  of  the  citizens  in  a  spirit  of  devotion  toward  their 
country,  of  just  fulfillment  of  the  laws  and  of  honest  execution  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  citizens. 

The  courts  are  completely  independent  in  their  judgments  and 
must  judge  according  to  the  laws.  Sentences  are  passed  in  the  name 
of  the  people.  The  decisions  are  public  and  all  courts  judge  regu¬ 
larly  in  council.  (There  are  no  courts  with  only  a  single  judge.) 
When  they  are  judging  in  the  first  degree  the  council  consists  of  the 
regular  judge  and  an  associate  judge.  The  trial  is  held  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  republic  in  which  it  is  taking  place,  but  if  the  defendant 
does  not  understand  that  language  he  must  be  provided  with  ade¬ 
quate  interpretation. 

The  judicial  system  comprises  the  following:  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Federal  People’s  Republic  of  Yugoslavia,  the  supreme  courts 
of  the  republics  and  autonomous  provinces,  county  courts,  district 
courts  and  military  courts.  According  to  the  law,  new  courts  can  be 
created  to  deal  with  special  questions.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
FPRY  is  elected  by  the  National  Assembly  of  Yugoslavia,  and  the 
supreme  courts  of  the  republics  are  elected  by  the  National  Assem¬ 
blies  of  the  republics.  County  and  district  judges  are  elected  by 
the  respective  assemblies  of  the  people’s  committees  and  the  asso¬ 
ciate  judges  are  chosen  in  order  from  a  list  made  by  the  people’s 
committees. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  FPRY  is  the  highest  judicial  organ  in 
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all  civil,  criminal  and  military  cases.  It  resolves  all  conflicts  in  author¬ 
ity  between  the  courts  of  the  republics,  between  civil  and  military 
.  courts  and  between  judicial  authorities  in  one  state  and  other  authori¬ 
ties  in  another  state.  The  sentence  of  one  court  can  be  changed  only 
by  a  higher  court.  The  justice  and  administrative  branches  are  abso¬ 
lutely  separate.  The  supreme  courts  of  the  Republics  can,  for  special 
reasons,  take  over  judgment  in  any  case  being  tried  in  lower  courts 
at  any  stage  of  the  process.  A  petition  of  redress  is  permitted  against 
all  decisions  of  the  courts,  although  only  a  public  prosecutor  can 
petition  for  reconsideration  of  a  fixed  decision.  The  public  prosecutor 
must  see  to  it  that  all  laws  are  strictly  obeyed  and  in  this  task  he  has 
jurisdiction  all  the  way  from  the  Ministers  of  the  federal  government’s 
Cabinet  down  to  any  official  or  private  citizen. 

The  public  prosecutor  of  the  FPRY  is  elected  by  the  Federal 
National  Assembly.  The  public  prosecutors  of  the  several  Republics 
are  elected  by  the  same  body  upon  the  proposal  of  the  National 
Assembly  of  each  Republic.  Regional,  county  and  district  prose¬ 
cutors  are  appointed  by  the  public  prosecutors  of  the  Republics  in 
conjunction  with  the  federal  prosecutor.  All  public  prosecutors  are 
independent  from  all  other  organs  of  state  authority  and  are  subordi¬ 
nate  only  to  the  next  higher  public  prosecutor,  from  whom  they 
receive  orders  and  directives.  The  public  prosecutor  has  the  right  of 
complaints,  petition,  right  of  intervention  in  judicial  or  administrative 
procedures,  right  to  raise  petitions  for  protection  of  the  law  against 
fixed  court  or  administrative  organ  decision. 

Finally,  the  Constitution  states  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  army  to 
defend  the  borders  and  the  independence  of  the  state  as  well  as  the 
freedom  of  the  people.  The  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  is  elected 
by  the  Federal  National  Assembly. 
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